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Miss America 1950? 



BEAUTY IS AN INDUSTRY TOO — 
Oklahoma produces its share of beauty 
queens, os this fair Irish miss proves. It's 
lovely, blue-eyed Miss Louise O'Brien, 
who is Miss Oklahoma of 1950. She will 
represent the Sooner state in the Miss 
America Pageant finals in Atlantic City 
come September. She will appear in most 
of the principal cities of Oklahoma dur- 
ing August. 


The state has a plentiful supply 
of high grade dolomites and brines 
containing magnesium salts, from 
which the metal magnesium can be 
extracted. Zinc, however is an es- 
tablished factor in production. The 
metal is mined and smelted in 
Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma Industrialization 
Seen Aided by SPA Contract 


A new age of industrial development has been forecast for Okla- 
homa as a result of the recent signing of a public power-utilities contract 
by the Southwestern Power Administration and two private utility 
companies. 

Agreed to after six years of negotiation, provisions of the contract 
will give SPA full use of all Oklahoma Gas and Electric and all Public 
Service Co. networks in delivering electricity to its customers in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. SPA will provide government-produced power 
to the two private utilities for this service. OG0E and PSC will also 
be allowed to purchase electrical power from government reservoirs. 


INDUSTRY NEEDED 
TO CHECK LOSSES 

More industrial development in 
Oklahoma has been cited as a pri- 
mary need to absorb the popula- 
tion moving from state farm areas 
by Gov. Roy J. Turner, who also 
recently called for more industrial 
development to stop population 
loss. 

“Rural population has declined, 
and the industrial development of 
our urban communities has not 
been fast enough to absorb the 
population moving from our 
towns,” Gov. Turner said. 

“Through the use of fertilizers 
and through carefully planned and 
scientific crop planting, we can re- 
tard the loss of our soil and restore 
some of its productivity,” the gov- 
ernor continued. 

Turner also said that flood con- 
trol is just as important, going on 
to say that “flood control starts 
with the elimination of small 
washes on individual farms." 

The governor said that the area 
must also have major power sources 
to attract major industries, and “to 
this end Oklahoma has embarked 
upon a series of developments, 
which, I am sure, will prove most 
beneficial to the industrial aspira- 
tions of both Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas." 

Gov. Turner cited the Pensacola, 
Markham Ferry and Fort Gibson 
reservoir projects as examples. He 
urged construction of the Mark- 
ham Ferry project by the Grand 
River Dam Authority instead of by 
army engineers. 


Speaking in support of the revo- 
lutionary contract between a gov- 
ernmental agency and private util- 
ity companies, U. S. Sen. Elmer 
Thomas said that “I regard the 
development and execution of this 
contract as a vital step in the pro- 
gram for the industrialzation of 
our state. 

The document goes into effect 
about October 13. 1950, or 90 
days after the signing. Richard K. 
Lane, president of Public Service 
Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa, and 
Donald S. Kennedy, president of 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., 
Oklahoma City, signed the pact for 
the utilities. 

Lane said the event marked “the 
beginning of profitable cooperation 
between public power projects and 
private industry.” 

Increased industrial development 
is expected to result in Oklahoma 
as a direct result of lower power 
rates. Sen. Thomas said the power 
accord gives Oklahoma the second 
cheapest electric rates in the entire 
United States. 

Kennedy also felt the agreement 
will encourage industry in Okla- 
homa “by providing reduced power 
rates." 

Secretary of the Interior, Oscar 
L. Chapman, announced the sign- 
ing of the contract. 

Chapman stated that the con- 
tract will eliminate the current need 
for proposed government transmis- 
sion lines in the area served by the 
Oklahoma companies, and will al- 
low hydroelectric energy from gov- 
ernment dams to flow into the elec- 
tric companies networks. 

The merger combines the power 
production of the $130 millions 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric, the 
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HAT INDUSTiRY THRIVES IN STATE 



OKLAHOMA PANAMAS — E. M. Crossman, plant superintendent of the Moore 
Hat Company, Lawton (left), and Gorlond DeZell, the firm's hat stylist, are shown 
exhibiting the company's most populor-selling hat, the Bulldogger," before and 
after it was blacked. Style of the hat has been patented and its nome officiolly 
registered. So far as is known, it is the only patented hat on the notion's market. 


The Jack Moores of the Moore 
Hat Company. Lawton, virtually 
talked themselves into a thriving 
business that not only is proving 
profitable to them but one that 
is giving Oklahoma a creditable 
boost. 

For several years Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore operated a hat cleaning and 
blocking service in Lawton. Self- 
assurance in the belief they could 
manufacture better Panama and 
felt hats than anybody soon 
cropped out. 

It is generally felt around Law- 
ton that few women in Oklahoma 
can equal Mrs. Moore in salesman- 
ship. Her husband is no novice, 
either. 

At one time both were "talking” 
a better hat than they were able to 
show. But that didn't last long. 
Without hat-making equipment of 
any kind, they turned out by hand 
a few Panamas just for their 
friends in Lawton. 

That was the beginning. Soon 
afterward a big retail outlet in 
Texas wrote the Moores for their 
catalogue showing listings and de- 
livery guarantees. 

"We didn’t know what to do,” 
Mrs. Moore related. "We didn’t 
have a catalogue and we knew we 
were handicapped as to quantity 
production. But we answered the 
inquiry and stretched a point just 
a little. We said our catalogue just 
happened to be in the process of 
being printed.” 

Mrs. Moore said the Texas com- 
pany gave them a first order for 
1 2 Panamas. That was the spring- 
board that led ultimately to the 
popular and substantial hat manu- 
facturing business now existing. 
The same Texas outlet now places 
an order for 200 dozen Panamas 
yearly. 

In 1947 the Moores really got 
down to business. They acquired 
modern hat-making machinery and 
a rapid growth began. They re- 
cently moved from small quarters 
to a large building in the busiest 
section of Lawton. The front third 
of the structure comprises a neat, 
air-conditioned office and display 
space. The factory is housed in the 


rear. Eleven hat specialists are em- 
ployed. 

Business is so good it became 
necessary for Moore to go to South 
America in search for at least 20,- 
000 genuine Panama hat bodies 
He is there now. 

"Our own hat designs have made 
our business.” Mrs. Moore com- 
mented. There are several models 
but the owners are particularly 
fond of three designs known as the 
"Cowtowner,” "Quarterhorse,” 
and the "Bulldogger.” 

In fact, the "Bulldogger” is pat- 
ented and the name registered. At 
least 14 major companies have 
copied it. A lawyer is retained to 
protect patent rights. One law suit 
has resulted and the suit itself has 
been excellent advertising and has 
brought in a large amount of new 
business. 

So far as it is known, the hat 
patent is the only one ever issued. 

Many celebrities have obtained 
the Lawton hats, including Presi- 
dent Truman, Governor Turner, 
Rubenstein, the violinist, and 
others. 


The company’s marketing sys- 
tem is. spreading. There is a sales- 
man in every state west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, with four kept busy 
in Texas. 


Perry Packing Plant 
To Be Erected Soon 

A packing plant, representing an 
investment of between $12,000 
and $20,000, will be erected soon 
on the southwest edge of Perry. 
John F. Clark, Perry, for several 
years engaged in custom butcher- 
ing, will operate the plant. 


Oil Field Tool Repair 
Firm Begins Business 

Seminole gained a new industry 
early in April when the Seminole 
Foundry Co. opened its doors for 
business. Bernard Metty and 
George Douglas, owners, said the 
shop is the only one in the imme- 
diate area equipped to turn out 
replacements and repair jobs for oil 
field equipment. 
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Heyburn, Hulah Dams 
Nearing Completion 


Two important flood control 
reservoir projects in northeastern 
Oklahoma — Heyburn and Hulah 
— are rapidly nearing completion 
and may begin impounding water 
early this autumn, U. S. Army 
engineers revealed recently. 

Hulah dam. spanning the Caney 
river northeast of Bartlesville, near- 
ly 95 percent complete July 12. It 
was originally scheduled for com- 
pletion in January of next year. 

Heyburn dam. southwest of Sa- 
pulpa on Polecat creek, is about 95 
percent complete, and may be 
closed late in August. This project 
is a rolled-earth fill structure. 
When completed it will have a 
length of 2,920 feet and an average 
of 67 feet above the valley floor. 

The Heyburn reservoir and chan- 
nel improvements on Polecat creek 
are being constructed primarily for 
the purpose of flood control in the 
Polecat creek watershed, including 
Sapulpa. 

Of the reservoir storage capacity, 
the upper portion is reserved for 
the control of floods on Polecat 
creek and incidental reduction of 
flooding on the Arkansas river be- 
low the mouth of the creek. 

Remaining storage in the reser- 
voir will provide for sedimentation 
reserve, recreation, fish and wild- 
life purposes, future supplemental 
water-supply purposes, and other 
conservation uses. 

Hulah dam is a rolled-earth fill 
structure with rock protected up- 
stream slope. The dam and res- 
ervoir was designed and is being 
constructed for pollution abate- 
ment, municipal water supply and 
development of the reservoir area 
and shore line for recreational uses 
as well as for flood control pur- 
poses. 

The Hulah dam and spillway 
together will have a total length of 
5,200 feet and will have an aver- 
age height of 60 feet above the 
valley floor. 

Neither Heyburn nor Hulah 
project will be used to generate 
power. 

But the Hulah and Heyburn 


GARFORM BOAT IS 
MADE AT WAGONER 

Wagoner has a new industry — 
Garform Industries, Inc. Manu- 
facturers of fibre glass boats and 
other glass products. The firm will 
build three kinds of boats at 
Wagoner. 

J. S. Bullington, secretary-man- 
ager of the Wagoner chamber of 
commerce, said that he had been 
working to secure the new com- 
pany for the Oklahoma commu- 
nity for two and one-half months. 
Production at the plant, located in 
a former hotel building, was to 
begin by August 23. 

Boats to be manufactured in the 
$100,000 plant are a 16-foot in- 
board utility model, a 16-foot in- 
board deluxe model and a 12-foot 
outboard model of the fibre glass 
Garform boat, developed by Gar 
Wood and purchased by Garform 
Industries. 

Early models of the fibre glass 
boat were manufactured in Tulsa. 
Wood is an internationally known 
boat racer and designer. Machinery 
has been moved to Wagoner, where 
it is being stored until remodeling 
of the present three-story structure 
is completed. The factory will have 
approximately 15,000 feet of floor 
space. 


Formaldehyde, used in the pro- 
duction of plastics, is produced in 
Oklahoma. There are other basic 
chemicals available for bakelite 
type plastics in the raw material 
state. 


projects are only two of the im- 
portant water supply and flood 
control measures in Oklahoma. 
There is hardly a section of the 
state that will not have a water de- 
velopment of importance. 

Among the long list of projects 
are Oologah, Keystone, Hulah, 
Fort Gibson. Tenkiller and Hey- 
burn. Wister dam in LeFlore 
county is one water reservoir rapid- 
ly becoming a recreational center 
for the southeastern county. 
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Forestry Help 
Goes To 135 
Farm Owners 

John Logan, farm forester sta- 
tioned at Mangum, has reported 
that during the past seven months 
(ending June 30, 1950) he has 
worked on 69 miles of field wind 
breaks (shelterbelts) protecting 
6,780 acres of farmland. Logan 
assists farmers, but does not work 
the areas personally. 

Logan’s work also involved 193 
acres of farmstead windbreaks, post 
lots and native forest areas. Dur- 
ing the past year he worked with 
135 farm operators in managing 
protective timber areas around 
farmlands and in harvesting forest 
products. 

The report stated that 19,650 
fence posts with a value of $4,858 
were cut. Of this 4,650 posts were 
cut for home use and 15,000 were 
cut to be offered for sale. The 
fence posts had an average value of 
25 cents each. 

Contact with farm operators 
wanting forestry assistance is made 
through the extension service and 
the soil conservation service and 
by personal meetings. 

Services performed in assisting 
farmers have also included the 
planting of 10.5 miles of new field 
windbreaks, advice on gully con- 
trol, proper use of areas next to 
windbreaks and gathering of prop- 
er information from other govern- 
ment agencies and relaying it back 
to the farmer. 

Logan reported 34 field wind- 
breaks (124 acres) on which im- 
provement cuttings were carried 
out during the 1949-1950 fiscal 
year. 

June. 1950 figures include 950 
fence posts harvested under im- 
proved cutting practices for both 
sale and for home use, with a value 
of $238. 


Duncan Mill Is Open 

A new planing mill has been 
opened at Duncan, Oklahoma by 
Duncan Wood Products, Inc., op- 
erated by A. C. Lutz. The firm 
will build door and window units, 
church furniture and commercial 
fixtures. General mill work will 
also be done by the company. 



Going Glass Industry Has 
No Worry About Its Market 



STATE'S NEWEST GLASS PLANT — The above picture shows o portion of 
the interior of the Sollisow Gloss Company in Soilisow. The company is enjoying 
unusually good business even though it was established less than six months ago. 
The plont specializes in illuminating shades of oil types. 


Tulsa Plans An 
Industrial Tract 
F or Development 

Many Oklahoma cities and 
towns are making moves toward 
insuring more industrial develop- 
ment in the future. One of these is 
Tulsa, where plans for the imme- 
diate development of an industrial 
area have been made. 

The Tulsa industrial tract in- 
cludes 40 acres of land north of 
15 th street and east of Hudson av- 
enue, according to M. W. Turner, 
Tulsa realtor. Turner revealed the 
plans at a meeting of the chamber 
of commerce industrial develop- 
ment group recently. 

Previously. Harold Wright, 
manager of the Tulsa industrial de- 
partment, had cited the lack of 
planned industrial sites adjacent to 
Tulsa. (This is a lack which is 
now being recognized and dealt 
with in many Oklahoma commu- 
nities.) 

The new industrial tract will be 
offered to manufacturing firms seek- 
ing locations for plants. A spur 
Frisco railroad track is to serve the 
Tulsa development. 

Wright told members of the 
chamber of commerce industrial 
group in Tulsa that if the city is 
to compete successfully with other 
cities for new industries a restricted 
industrial district must be planned 
and developed so that the sites have 
all utilities and arrangements must 
be made for financing buildings. 

A score of other Oklahoma cities 
are developing restricted industrial 
areas, including Oklahoma City 
and Shawnee. This comes at a 
time when Oklahoma's financial 
condition is reported as excellent. 
The state's general revenue fund 
showed a surplus of $508,146 in 
fiscal year, Roger Phelps, state bud- 
get officer revealed recently. 


Industry on Display 

A recent Muskogee event fea- 
tured a Manufacturers of Musko- 
gee display, set up by the area's 
manufacturers and businesses. The 
show was sponsored by the Mus- 
kogee Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Approximately 1 0,000 vis- 
ited the show. 


It's nice to have a going industry 
and no worries about markets. 

That seems to be the story right 
now about the Sallisaw Glass Com- 
pany, even though it has been in 
operation less than six months. 

One can find a lot of activity 
going on in the 50 x 100-foot 
building located on the west edge 
of Sallisaw, from the shipping div- 
ision back to the highly specialized 
glass-blowing craftsmanship. 

The company manufactures all 
kinds of illuminating shades in 
either crystal or opal. The man- 
agment claims possession of one of 
the best formulas in the country 
for making opals. 

On the ground floor in promot- 
ing the industry are five Sallisaw 
men. They are Dr. J. A. Cheek, 
president; W. F. Wagner, vice- 
president: W. F. Brown, assistant 
vice-president: Guy E. Stoy, secre- 
tary, and Bill Lea. 

The average person these days 
might not believe there is any ex- 
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ceptional use of the old-fashioned 
kerosene lamp. Company officials 
contend, however, that chimneys 
for such lamps are in great demand 
and thousands of them are made in 
the plant especially for eastern 
markets. 

A newly-designed glass minnow 
trap also is a popular item. 

Brown, commenting on the 
plant's capacity output, said an 
average of 600 pieces of varying 
products is turned out daily. Most 
companies, when they want an ar- 
ticle made, send in their own 
molds, he said. 

Most of the sand used in the 
glass process now comes from Ar- 
kansas. When adequate sand stor- 
age is available the company plans 
to study suitability of Oklahoma 
sand. 

The plant has been in operation 
since February 28. There are 25 
employees. 



GETTING THE JOB DONE 

W/f/2 each issue of RESOURCEFUL OKLAHOMA we will present in this space a 
map, chart, table or other data which we believe will help you in your work. 
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Oklahoma’s Skilled Labor 
Supply Ready for Industry 


Frederick Dairy 
A Busy Concern 

Because local investors have con- 
fidence in the future of their town, 
Frederick, located in southwestern 
Oklahoma, will have a new cream- 
ery industry operating this month. 

The new creamery plant will 
include an initial investment of 
more than $25,000 in building im- 
provements and plant equipment 
and fixtures. Local citizens of 
Frederick put up $ 1 0,000 for plant 
equipment to help get the project 
going. 

The venture will be owned and 
operated by Bill Howell, formerly 
of Denton, Texas. Howell’s com- 
ing to Frederick climaxed a long 
period of work on the part of a 
special committee representing Till- 
man county dairymen, and groups 
from the Frederick chamber of 
commerce. 


El Reno Storage Plant 
Expansion Is Planned 

The General Mills wheat storage 
plant in El Reno will soon expand 
its storage capacity by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent, company offi- 
cials have announced. Roy Pearce, 
office manager, said the plant, now 
rated at 800,000-bushel capacity, 
will be increased by 414,000 bu- 
shels. 


SPA Power Contract 

(Continued from Page 2) 

S 1 00 millions Public Service Com- 
pany of Oklahoma, and the South- 
western Power Administration’s 
$24 millions system. 

Secretary Chapman pointed out 
that the contract was more than a 
"wheeling” agreement. It is pri- 
marily "an agreement for the pur- 
chase, sale, exchange and delivery 
of electric power and energy,” he 
said. 

The participants in the accord 
must confer and examine the rate 
structure of the agreement every 
three years. They must agree on 
the existing rates or established 
ones always with the view of “dis- 
tributing power at the lowest cost 
to the customer consistent with 
sound business principles.” 


Industrial expansion should not 
suffer in Oklahoma because of a 
lack of skilled labor. According to 
the Oklahoma Employment Secur- 
ity Commission, there is a plentiful 
supply of such laborers available 
for industrial plant expansions in 
the state. 

Dave Vandivier, chairman of 
the commission, said that about 18 
percent of Oklahoma’s manpower 
reserve is in the fully skilled 
groups. Another 18.4 is semi- 
skilled. Many of these workers are 
concentrated in the Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Muskogee, McAlester and 
Enid areas. 

For example, about 30,000 Tul- 
sans were employed in aircraft pro- 
duction during World War II, and 
many are still around — some in 
jobs requiring less skill. 

Vandivier said he believed that 
many skilled workers who migrate 
to California each spring would 
stay in Oklahoma if local employ- 
ment was better. 

There appears to be a move in 
many areas of the state to provide 
the needed opportunities for such 
workers. Many state communities 
are evolving long-range plans to 
expand existing industrial plants 
and to encourage the location of 
new industry in Oklahoma. 

Lawton, Enid, Tulsa, Ponca 
City, Shawnee, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
City, Ardmore, Ada and Clare- 
more are just some of the Okla- 
homa cities and towns working out 
plans of development. 

Creating favorable conditions 
for industry takes much hard work 
and a great deal of cooperation. 
But Oklahoma communities are 
not unaware of this. Much work 
is underway to develop better rec- 
reational facilities in every part of 
the state for the benefit of laborers. 
New airports are being planned and 
such towns as Wewoka are aiding 
the expansion of local industry and 
working toward improving the 
property of the town. More civic 
pride is becoming apparent in many 
state communities with each pass- 
ing week. 




The conspicuous sycamore (but- 
tonwood) platnus occidentalis is 
considered one of the largest grow- 
ing hardwood trees in North 
America. It often grows to a height 
of over 140 feet and a diameter of 
10 feet. 

A large sycamore found recently 
in Oklahoma measured four feet, 
five inches in diameter. 

The tree occurs in the eastern 
half of the state and is most abun- 
dant and reaches its largest size 
along streams and on rich bottom- 
lands. 



In the matter of identification, 
the bark is the surest means, giving 
the sycamore an appearance of be- 
ing blotched and streaked with 
white, green, yellow and bro-wn. 
At some seasons the sycamore looks 
almost as though it had been white- 
washed. 

The leaves are alternate, simple, 
usually heart-shaped with a coarse- 
ly wavy edge and with five to 
seven lobes. They are four to eight 
inches long and wide. 

The fruit is a ball about one 
inch in diameter and hangs from 
a long, slender stalk; these may 
hang on all winter before they 
break and allow the seed to be scat- 
tered by the wind. 
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Safety Gadgets 
Of Idabel Man 
Made In State 

Wayne Hart. Idabel, took note 
of what he read on the loss of pop- 
ulation in Oklahoma and the need 
for industry to attract people to 
the state, and decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

About a year ago, Hart built a 
model of a safety gadget he had 
invented and tested it on his car. It 
was a safety device for hydraulic 
line break or leak — and you can 
stop your car. 

Hart tested the invention, it 
worked, and so got a patent pend- 
ing. His first major invention, the 
front end coil springs, is being 
marketed nationally by the Auto- 
motive Household company, Okla- 
homa City. 

The young Idabel inventor, he 
is now only 32. decided to handle 
this newest invention himself and 
produce it in Idabel after reading 
how Oklahoma needs industry to 
attract people to the state. 

His plans call for an all-Okla- 
homa product. The fine gray iron 
castings will be made at the J. ^ S. 
Foundry, Dewey; some of the ma- 
chine parts will come from Bartles- 
ville; part of the springs will be 
from Tulsa: the packing boxes will 
be from Oklahoma City and the 
final assembly will be done in Ida- 
bel. That’s what you would call 
real inter-community cooperation. 

Labels on the boxes will read; 
"Made in Oklahoma by Conscien- 
tious Oklahomans." 

Test selling was planned by 
Hart for an early date. He has al- 
ready assembled several samples of 
the new automotive safety fixture. 
The list price will be under $20. 


El Reno Plant To 
Market Dressing 

Cecil Carroll, El Reno business- 
man, believes his new manufactur- 
ing plant will be a long-needed 
shot in the arm for the salad dress- 
ing industry in Oklahoma. Carroll 
has opened a new plant south of 
El Reno, where the firm is turning 
out five kinds of dressings. 

They include salad dressing, 
thousand island, mayonnaise, sand- 
wich spread and a special dressing. 
A complete line of preserves and 
jellies will be added in the fall 
according to Carroll. 

Carroll says his products will be 
of a quality able to compete with 
the nationally advertised brands 
since they will be a quality line. 

The plant has a capacity of 165 
cases on an eight hour shift and 
employs 15 to 20 persons. Plans 
call for merchandising the products 
in the El Reno region with a grad- 
ually widening circle. 


Caaen> 


This beautiful panorama may be 
observed from a high bluff over- 
looking Lake Carlton, at Robbers 
Cave State ark. Wilburton. Strik- 
ingly scenic, this park is a continu- 
ous pattern of harmony in rolling 
hills, stately pines and picturesque 
streams. Unusual rock formations 
here often reveal fascinating faces 
and other interesting characteristics. 
There is always some cool spot in 
the park area of 8,300 acres. 

While Robbers Cave State Park 
is today a peaceful habitat for deer 
and vacationer alike — the area was 
once disturbed by outlaw gangs 
who used it for a hideout. The 
romance of that yesteryear may be 
felt most closely at Robbers Cave 
itself, some two miles from the 
entrance to the park bathhouse and 
the cabin area of the park. 
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State Industries 
Aided by Lab’s 
Research Work 

Work being done at the Research 
Apparatus Development laboratory 
on the Oklahoma A. Sf M. college 
campus presages a brighter future 
for industry in Oklahoma. 

With a skilled staff, countless 
ideas have been made practical, 
workable realities in the R. A. D. 
laboratory — helping the progress 
of state industries. 

Joseph R. Norton, assistant pro- 
fessor of Engineering Research, 
who joined the stafl^ when the lab 
was set up in January, 1946, and 
Gordon G. Smith, chief tecnician 
in the R. A. D. lab. are two very 
capable members of the lab staff. 

Norton was formerly employed 
for seven years with the W. C. 
Norris Company of Tulsa, Okla. 
Smith has a background of 1 7 
years industrial experience in Rock- 
ford, Illinois, and surrounding 
areas as a journeyman machinist 
and tool and die-maker. 

In stating the purposes of the 
R. A. D. laboratory, now little 
more than four years old. Dr. 
Clark A. Dunn, executive director 
of the Division of Engineering Re- 
search and Experiment Station, 
Stillwater, said that "we are not 
in the research business. We are in 
the business of helping Oklahoma 
industry through research." 

7 Radio Station.^ L'se 
Forest Fire Programs 

Seven radio stations in the East 
half of Oklahoma have been using 
a series of 13 transcribed fire pre- 
vention programs featuring Jelly 
Elliot and "His Knotheads." 

These programs were supplied 
by the U. S. Forest Service for co- 
operation in the State Forest Fire 
prevention program. 





